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IBSTEiCl 

This paper discusses a course designed to equip 
st»dent€ to ose library resources vhile conducting acadesic research* 
By esplcying the lethoda of indlt^idnalised instruction # a ainisal 
teaching staff can direct the learning of large groups of students. 
Identifiable coapetencies are developed and can be assessed int <1) 
the critical thinking nhich supports research y {2) research sethods 
used to acguire knowledge^ and (3) the sethods of accessing and 
utilizing library collections in conducting research* The foriat of 
the coarse include each week one laeture session and one library 
practic!sa. The lecture is both inforsational and sotivational; it 
provides the student vith an OTertiew of (1) the research procedure 
to be used that ireek in the library, (2) the library resource to be 
accessed and utilized, and (3) selected critical thinking skill 
tzercises which iiill support the reseai:^fa procedure and use of the 
library resctirce {e«g« aaking classifications, prodding analogies, 
{^raphraaing, susaarizing) ^ The practicua, «hich is d^signtd to alloif 
the student to pursue self spaced learning, begins vith aodelling by 
the instructor of the research procedure and nse of the library 
resource. Students are then guided by a carefully structured 
vorksheet, An outline of the lecture and practicua coa^nents and 
exaaples of the nocksheets are included^ C^^thor/JAB) 
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Introducing the (Allege Student to Academic Inquiry: An It^ividualizad 
Course in Library Research Skills 

terk E. Blua and Stephen Spangehl 
Developmental Education Center. 231 Strickler Hall 
University College, University of Louisville 
Louisville^ Kentucky 40208 
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We are teaching in the open-emissions college of the University of 
Louisville. Qur mission is to prepare any student for a successful acad^ic 
experience. We are charged uith developing a basic acad^ic skills program 
^ich insures the stud^t can cope with college level ii^rk. We have deter- 
mined four Eiajor areas of coispetency needed by college sti^ents: 

1* Acquaintance with the purposes, methods, and 
nature of evidence that constitute the three 
major divisions of knowledge (Humanities, 
Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences) j and 
specialized knowledge in the conteut and 
methods of investigation of several disci- 
plines ^i^ich can support advanced si^udy* 

2* An acquaintance with the existing sources of 
public information in various fields, and the 
ability to access and to use these sources. 

3* Critical thinking skills which enable compre- 
hension, analysis, and extra|K5latlon of verbal, 
writt^, and visual infon^tion. 

4, Ability to conduct independent inquiry, and to 
cosmmicate findings to others orally^ in writ- 
ten, and in visual forms. 

Research With Printed Materials is one course we have developed to deal 
with the^e four areas of competency* /li four arenas are integrated into the 
skill activities of the course, although areas 2 (Sources of public information) 
and 4 (independent inquiry) are stressed in our design* 

The course is offered to open admissions frestaen and other interested 
students from our college* The course is not at the remedial level; we do 
offer rmedial level courses in University College (in critical thinking and 
Trading. wHl soon add remedial courses In listening and vocabulary 
developi^nt) * Research With Printed Materials demands a competence in critical 
thinking to mter the course at a level determined by tests of iiiference, Judg- 
ment, and analogy* We currently are developing a measure which combines items 
from the Watson-Glasar Critical IhinkinK Appraisal (Watson and Giaser, 1964). the 
national Council for the Social Studies Selected Items for the TestinR of Study 
Skills and Critical Thinking (>^rse, !^Cun€, Brown, and Cook, 1971), and Albert 
Upton's and Richard Samson's Creative Analysis (Uptoa and Samson, 1963)* 



I- B^kgroimd of the Course : 



lilhmi we first joined the faculty at the Oaiversity of Louisirllle, we 
were assigned to teach a course called Liberal Studies 101. Ideas and Baseazch . 
This course was designed as a catch-all introduction to college work primarily 
direct^ to open-admissions students reading at leireis from sixth through 
tvelth grade. We began to experliaent in the course with texts and methods 
whicb could enable students to improve critical thinking abilities, judging 
that problems in reading ami writing could be better attacked in separate 
courses designed for that purpose. 

During our second semester with thfjB course, Jn a te^s-teaching situation, 
we d^ided that certain critical thinking skills (analyzings inferring, ji^iging) 
could best be develops axui ^mitor^ while the student carri^ out activities 
in ac^^aic inquiry. Since inquiry— the acquisition of infonaation~is the 
backbone of college work as we umierstami it, we decide that the library could 
serve as a laboratory for the practice of critical thinking skUis. Thus ' 
^search with Printed i-laterials was conceived* He began with a practicisa 
laboratory in the library once each weak; originally this lab session was 
part of Ideas and Research * Later we separate tne library activities and 
instrtaction fros that course, add^ a lecture coii^nent, and offers it as 
an iidependent course called Liberal Studies 103^ Research with Prints 
Materials . Currently it functJi5na as a one credit course, and is providing 
us with a means to refine the it^ividuali^ed ^^rk-st^et projects that guide 
the stud^t through the research process ^He giving his practice in using 
the infonsatijDn retrieval systeois of the library. We aie also presently 
engaged in developing? lectures %^ich will Izlcrm, guide ^ and motivate activi- 
ties in the course. 



II. Pur|K>ses and Description of the Course 

We are offerin^^ an introduction to acadeaic research that uses the 
library in an inform^ maimer as a research tool* This is a graeral education 
level course ti^at introduces the methods and sources f u n damen tal to acquiring 
existing infonsation to support acad^ic research in any discipline of the 
Hissanities, Socia) Solaces, and Physical Sciences. 

Tna course is designed for any student who is imfffliliar with the methods 
ai^ sources that the library cr provide in acquiring inf oration* We expect 
to reach freshmen and sophomores who att^d day and evening classes at the 
University of Louisville and adults from the surrounding urban cc— amities 
of Louigviiie %mo are enrolled in Continutog £duc^*:ion. 

Tbe course ev^tually will be able to enroll 1,250 students a sraester, 
yet it is constructed so as to enable cospetency-based, individualized self- 
paced learning. (See below for a description of the course logistics and the 
cos^tency-based, individualized, and self-paced course characteristics*) 
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Th# course offers primary research skills v*ich will prepare ntudentB for 
Igdepmdeat and required acadmic vork throughout their undergraduate career 
professional tralBing, We i,ee the pursuit of kiK^wledge as a three-^stage 
process: 1) the acquisition of existing ideas, sources of authority, termin- 
ology, parameters of discourse, and geaeral information on m issue; 2) the 
prcrfuction of new thought on the issue; and 3) the utilization of new thought 
^?this the existing order of knowledge. Higher education seeks to enable the 
studest to carry out these three stages in all their phases? the process 
exists for any discipline in the three major divisions of knowledge* We are 
concerned with che first state - acquisition - in this coiurse, although the 
research skills we teach are used in phases of stage two, the prcKiucti^n of 
new thought, and stage three, the utilisation of new thought. 

fwo major purposes underlie the course if^ich are essential to the 
initial acquisition of isfonoation: 

i. To learn to access and use a broad range of materials available in 
the library. 

2« To learn to use the resources of the library to conduct acad^lc 
research. 

These two purposes are achieved through research assigi^ents which enable 
stude s to Learn fortss of acad^ic investigation graeric to the th/ee divisions 
of knowledge that rely on library inforisation sources* Tae forms of academic 
investigation is ^pty without the library source ai^i the library source is 
idle without the investigatory iom that ^kes use of it- The forms of acadmic 
investigation covered in the course are: 

I. Overview of existing kr mileage on an issue of interest: 

- learning sources for research in one or several fields 
which deal with the issue of interest; 

- becoming acquainted with the vocabulary of the field(s); 

- identifying principle investigators within the fiexd(s); 

- idastifying the siain ideas within the field (s) that 
relate to the issue of interest* 

2* Articulating a research probl^ from as Issua of interest: 

- identifying elmests of the issue %mich can relate it to 
a field of research; 

- stating a probl^ from the issue that is researchable 
within a field* 

3* Preparing for future research on the probl^: 

- identifying all pertinent sources of iafonsatlon; 
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- evaluatlsg the sources of isformatitos; 



- tumpillMg and asnotatlsg a bibliography according to a 
raticmale that ^111 guide future research . 

4. Suimari^ing ksm^ledge scquisitlon to prepare for ubu 
thought OS a problm: 

- leamisg to abstract research reports; 

- developing a state of the art review? of research on the 
problem* 

At each step of the research, a library source integral to the research 
is introduced. The research phase is linked to library sources so that the 
studeBt will experience through practice the character of research tools enabled 
by the library. Library sources of information^ such as* a subject eacTclop^ias 
specialist dic^ ^onaries, subject thesauri, abstracts, bibligraphic indexes, 
govenment publications, ami the major catalog systms, are aiHJOj the inform-* - 
tio3i sources ^ich are introduce to the student as he carries out his s^ester 
research* 

The course now consists of a lecture component ai^ a library prarticur** 
The lecture is both Inf onnatioasl ami sotivational; it provides the student 
•srith an overviei^ of (1) the research procedure to be used in the library 
practlcum activity, (2) the library resource to be accessed and utilized in the 
research, airf (3) selected critical thinking skill exercises which wall support 
the research procedure and use of library resource (e*g. making class if icat ions * 
producing analogies, paraphrasing, S'%s2mari^ing) , 

The one-s^ester course will consist in the future of two lectures a i^ek 
(each 45 siautes) and one library practicun where the research problem is accois- 
plisht (1 1/2 hours, plus home work). Each week another research phase will be 
linked to library sources. (See Appendix A for a ftitmmx week outline of 
the proposed course*) The projected course will be three credits* Currently 
LBST 103 is one credit (seeting 11/2 hours per week). 



A* The L -ctures: History, Functions, and l^thods 
of Acadasic Search and thi; Library Sources 

The l^tures will be divided into the two i^jor thmea which comprise the 
course - the acadasic research process and the library sources and systass of 
information. 

Lectures Series I will treat the divisions of kmml^ge aim their subject 
mtters, i^ethods of investigation, and the nature of their evidence* The resear 
process in its foras of ir*forsation acquisition will be surveyed. Finally, the 
critical thlnkiog skills which support effective research will be practice * 



Lactures Series II will treat the hiator>% function, and use of the 
vmriouB library sources which ii^ill be introduced throughout the fifteen weeks. 

tbm lectures ^ill iaclude in--class worksheets which engage students is 
skills practice. lecture I, critical thinking skills^ wHl include exercises 
in making definitions, stating problenis, providing synonyms, paraphrasing * and 
making analogies. The exercises will be sljnilax to those usee Alfred Upton 
ami Richard Samson in Creative Anal "sis (u^ton and Samson, 1963). 

The Lecture II ^Jll involve students in the constr- ction of formal cita- 
tions, bibliographical formats and annotation. 

The lectures will be given to groups of approximately 250 students on 
two days of each week. Frcm ^nday through Saturday groups of 25 students 
will begin the library practici^ exercise at tourly intervals- The small 
groups will be led by librarians who model the activity to be accomplished, 
and then counsel the students in their group who av^e using structured work- 
sheets w+iich guide th^ ii^ependently through the particular research task* 

1. *Rie Library Fractirum: Competency-Bas^ ^ 
jjndtviduali^ed. ana Self-Faced 

Library research is by its nature a competency-basai activity* The lack 
of the mny competencies needed for library research causes the n^ajority of 
undergraduate students to avoid independent library work* We have thus far 
expressed the research competencies which will be taught, such as stating the 
problem, identifying- fields which research th€ probl^, preparing a biblio- 
graphy, abstracting inf oration, and compiling reviews of research. These are 
all competfficies that can be assessed as they are practiced. However, there 
are hosts of skills which isake these research forms possible that involve 
teowledge and usage of library sources. 

The ability to use subject and aut tor-title indues is both an intell^^c- 
tuai and a manual Iklll* It is tangible in that one can devise performance- 
bas^ tejts which indicate not only ability but degrees of ability* There are 
spatial lecognition and i::K5tor skills involved in effective use of a library. 
The library practlcu^ is designed to i^nitor the search process of a student 
and to test the perceptual and motor co^petsnci^B that are vital to the search 
prcKiess* One exercise we h^ve experimented with that measures abilities in the 
area of perceptual-sotor skills requisite for library search is in locating 
sought-for ho.oks on a library shelf map. (See Appendix i for a copy of this 
activity*) 

The ability to use an index syBtem »-bich is multiphased, such as Govern- 
ment Publications or the Readers ' Guidg ^ requires not only knowledge of a 
retrieval syst^, but also competence in synoaym creation, analogies, and other 
-osparative intellectual skills* These skills, the psycho-^tor facility with 
iM^ systems and the cognitive competencies of the search, are all Measurable, 
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The iodividualiEed aspect of the coursa Is found overall ia our concern 
iiith providing skill Qevaloi^eat activities both within th€ lectures and in 
the library practicum. As the skills will be individually assessed, students 
will be able to idoitify the particular skill as well sa his facility with it. 

The structure worksheets which guide the library practicum research 
prcjvide another imiividuailzed aspect, StiKieats develop a th^e of interest ' 
for research over the fifte^ weeks of the course* This theme is incr^entally 
ijHiividualized while each ttudeat does the same research fom in the research 
sources as other students. The tb,^tic selection of the problem enables the 
indivi'^ualized pursuit through coMsjn practice and coi^n source refer^te* 
thus, alttough over 1,000 students may take i.he Qourse in one smester. It is 
unlikely that isa>re than 2% w5uld define a research problea that was identical 
in its el^sents. CThis estimate is based upon esperlmacital practicum offered 
in the Spring of 1977* Several of the activities is this experimental, course 
asked studisits to write Individual probl^s based on four broader topics * criae, 
pollution city design, and ^rk and leisure* The problas stat^sents ^»5ng the 
80 students who took the course were not identical in any case. See Appendix 
B for exmples of these exercise ' ^ 

The self-paced aspect of the course is found in the library practicum and 
its research forms that are guldad by 1) the laDdeling of the teacher; and 2) the 
guidance of the structured worksheet which takes the stiMent step by step througn 
a research probl^^ The research probl^ can be completed on the stud^t^s own 
time. He is given i 1/2 hours in the library practlotsa to do the work, but with ^ 
the initial nKjdeling of the teacher of the several steps of the activity and the 
structured ^rksheet, he will be able to complete an assigment quite ii^ependently. 

An additional feature of the library practicua which can add to the self- 
paced character of the research will be a taped e^lanation of the steps of the 
particular research problem of the week* The tape will be available fo*: students 
who have not been able to seat one of the tourly sideling sessions of the week. 
Ihe taped explanation will guide the student, with imrkaheet in hand, to each 
library station where a required activity saist take place, outlining w^^it type 
of research is to be done and how the source Is to be used to make the research 
possible. We have not yet experimenfed with tapes, but paradl^as for tape 
construction exist Iti many ^ucational fields* 
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PRELIMINARY BIBUOGRAPHY FOR a)URSE PREPARATION ; 

r 

3AGKCR0UND R EAPIN G 

Aitick, Richard Tae Scholar Adventurers* New York, Macmillaa, 1951 

Barzim, Jacques, Tne House of Int ellect , l^ew York, . Harper, 1959- 

Bell, Daniel* The Reforming of General Education ; the (k>lumbia Cbllege 
Experience . New York, Doubleday^ 1968, 

Couch, Williaa. The Human Potential ; an £ssay on its Cultivation , Durham, 
^rth Carolina, Duke Un^'versity Press, 1974. 

Frye, Northrup. The Morality of SctK^larship . J^aca, Hew York, Cornell Univer- 
sity Preas^, 1967. 

Newman, John S* Cardinal, The Idea of a University , Hew York, Dcyubleday, 1959. 

Orteg y Gasset, Jose. Mission of the University , Ne> York, Norton, 1966. ^ 

^^ith, GoliVin Albert, Tne Professor and tha Public : the Role of the Scholar • 
in the ^xiem World > Detroit, Wayne State University Press, 1972, 

Veysey, Laurence R, The Emergence of the American University . Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1965* ' Ij 

Tne World of Ideas : Essays on the Past and Future* Horman, University of 
Oklahcina, 1568. 



GENERAL COURSE PRS^ARATION 

Bauinan, Robert P* '^Teaching for Cognitive Development: A Status Report." 
Binainghamj University of Alabama, und^Oied, (Hiseographed) 

Dressel, Paul L. General Education : Explorations in Evaluation . Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1954, 

a^ens. Thorns. Think Place on CB£ and Liberal Education . Bowling Green, Ohio; 
CL^ Project, Bowling Green State University, 1977. 

Guilford, J.P* Intelligence^ Creativity , and rneii Educational lapllcations . 
San Diego, R. Knapp, 1968. 

ifcClelland, David C. ''Tasting for Competence Father than for Intelligence J* 
^erlcai^ Psychologist 28 (Jan* 1973), 1 - 14. 
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\ GENERAL COURSE PREPAHAT 

(continued) ^ 

Magar, Eobert. Preparing Instructional ^ Ob j actives . Palo Alto, California. 
Fearon, 1962, ^> 

Phaaix, Philip H. Realms of Meaning ; A Philosophy of the Curriculum for General 
Education ^ New York, dcGraw Hill, 1964. ^ 

/ . . ' 

Schleslnger, Hark A, '^Implementing Cos?peteacy Based Education." in Revieving 
Higher Education : The Competency-Based Approach . Ed, by Vance Peterson. 
N Tol^^^ Center for the Study of Mgher Education, University of Toledo, 
1976. 

Schlesinger, Mark A* Reconstructing General Education ; An Examinatl pti of Assump- 
tlons. Practices and Prospects * Bowling Green, Ohio, Competency-based 
Undergraduate Education Project, 1977*^ 



LECTURE -I PREP ARATIOK 
Ackoff, R*L. Scientific Method . New York, wney, 1962. 

Bagiey, William A. Facts and How to Find Them ; a Guide to S<^ftes of Information 
and to the Method of Sy stematic Research . 6th ed. , I^ndon, Pitman, 1962. 

Barzun, Jacques. Tne Modem Re^arc her. New York, Harcourt; Brace, 1957. 

Beverldge^ W.I.B. THe Art of Sciencific Investigation . Revised ed- New York, 
Eandom, 1957. 

Blake, Ralph* Theories of Sci entific Method . Seattle, University of Washington, 
960. 

1 /' 

.Blalock, H*H. Causal Inferences in Nonexperimental Research . Chapel Hill, H.C., 
University of North Carolina, 1964* 

Blalock, H.h* An Introduction to Social Research . Englewood Cliffs, N.J*, 
Prentice Hall, 1970.^ 

Blalock, H.H, Methodology in Socia: Research . New York, HcGraw Hill, 1968. 

Festinger, L. and D. Kat2, eds'. Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences . 
New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1966* 

Freedman, Paul* The Principles of Scientific Research . 2nd ed. !iew York* 
Pergai^n, I960* 

Gee, Wilson* Social Science Research Methods . New York, Appleton--Century- 
Crofts, 1950.^ 

Goodman, Nelson* Fact, Fiction , and Forecast . Indianapolis, Bobbs-H^rrill, 1965. 
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-mrruRE i prepa ra tion 

(continued) 

Husserl*; Edimmd* Th^ Crisis of European B eiences and Transe ^denta l PlfesomeBology; 
aa Introduction to Phenoti^nological Philosophy . Evanetoa, Northwestern 
University , 1970. 

Kaplan, Abraham, rne Conduct of Inquiry ; Methodology for Behaviora l Sciei^e . 
New York, Chandler, 196^:. 

Kleinmut-s, Benjamin, ed.^ Problem Soivlng ; Research^ Method , and Th eory , Bmw 
York, Wiley, 1966. 

Labovitz, S^mford. Introduction to Social Research . 2nd ed. New York, McGraw 
Hill, 1976. 

HcCormick, Thoaas C. Methods of Research in the Behavioral Sciencc iS* Ke^ York, 
Harper, 1938, - , 

Morse, Horace T*, McCune, George H. , Brown, Lester, E. , and Cook, Ellen. 
Selected Items for the Testing of Study Skills and Critical Thinking , 
Bulletin Number 15, Fifth Edition. Washington, D.C, National Council 
for the Social Studies^ 1971. 

*^orthrop, FcS.C. The Logic of the Sciences and the Higanities, Hew York, Mac- 
millan, 19^8, 

Hose, Arnold M, Theory and j^thod 1^ the Social Sciences * Minneapolis, Univer-- 
sity of Minnesota, 1954. 

Sartre J Jean-PauJ* Search for a Method « Hew ^ork, Knopf, 1967 i 

Upton, Albert and Richard Samson, Creative Analysis , New fork, Dutton, 1963* 

Watson, Goodwin, and Glaser, Edward M, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal . Los Angeles: Western Psychological Services, 1964, 

Whitney, Frederick L. The Elanen ts of R esearch . New York, Prentice haxl, 1950* 



LECrjRE II ^ PRACTICUM FREPARi.TIOH 

.^ams, Charles ed, A Reader ^s Guide to the Great Reli^ ionB. New York, Free 
Press, 1965. 

Altick, Richard* The Art of Literary Research . 2nd ed. He?;f York, 1975* 

Andrlot, John L* Guide to U.S. Government Statistics. McLean,. Va, , l^cimeats 
Index, 1973* 

Bell, James. A Guide to Library Research in Ps ychology * ^Dubuque, Iowa, Brows, 
1971. 

Brewer, J. Gordon. I^e Literature of Geography ; a Guide to Its Organi:^ation and 
Use. Hamden, Conn-, Linnet Books, 1973. 

Campbell, William and Steven Ballou. Form and Style . 4th ad. Boston, Eoughton 
Mfflin, 1974. 

Cheney, Frances Neel- Fimdamental Referen ce Sources . Chicago, ^erlcan Library 
Association, 1971. ^ ^ 



LECrrURE IX AND FRACTICUM PHEPAKATION 



(continued) 



DeGeorge, Richard. Guide to Philosophical Sibllography and Research, New York, 
Appieton-Century-Crof ts , 197 1 • 

Daniels, Loma H. Business Infonaation Source " ^ey, University of California 

Press, 1976. 

Downs, Robert B. Bibliography ; Current State and Future Trendr . Urbana, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1967, 

Ikwns, Robert How to do Library Research . Urbana, University of Illinois, 1975. 

Eacyclopedia Buying Guide , 1975-76. New York, Bowker, 1976. 

Gates, Jean. Guide to the Use of Books ai?d Libraries * 3rd ed. New York, IfcGraw 
Hill, 1974. 

Holler, Frederick. The Informati on. Sources of Political Science . Santa Barbara, 
California, ABC Clio, 1975. 

Manheiffi, Theodore. Sources in Ikiucational Research: A Selected and Annotated 
Bibliography . Detroit, Wayne State University. 1969. 

Martinson, Tom L. Introduction to Library Research in Geography . Hetuchen, H.J., 
Scarecrow, 1972, 

!i>r ahead, Joe. Introduction to United States Public Documents . Littleton, 
Colo,, Libraries Unlimited, 1975. 

Patterson, Margaret. Literary Research Guide . Detroit, Gale, 1976. 

Rice, Frank, and Allene Guss, eds. Infortration Sources in Linguistics: A Biblio- 
graphical Handbook . Washington, B.C., Center for Applied Linguistics, 1968. 

Rogers, A. Robert, The Humanities ; a belectlve Guide to Information Sources . 
Littleton, Colo,, Libraries Unlimited, 1974. 

Sarbin, Theodore R. and William C. Coe, Tne Student Psychologist's Handbook ; a 

Guide to Sources c Cambridge, Mass., Schenkman (Distributed by Har Row), 1969. 

SchmecLabier, Laurence and Roy Eastin. Government Publications and Tneir Use- 
2M Washington, D*C., The Brookings Institution, 1969, 

Sheehy, Eugene. Guide to Reference Books . 9th ed. Chicago, American Library 
Association, 19 7o- 

Thorpe, Jaaes. Relations of Library Study : Essays on Interdisciplinary Contri- 
butions . Hew York, 1967, 

Turabian, Kate L, Student's Guide for Writing College Papers* 3rd ed. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1976. 
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LECTORE II AND ?KACTICUH PREPABATIOH 
(coatinued) 



WasseriEan, Paul, ed. Statlsrlcs Sources . 4th ed. Detroit, Gale Research, 1974. 

White, C.A. Sources of Information in t he Social Sciences . 2nd ed. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1973. 



(M.F. 8/23/77) 
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OUTLINE OF THE COUISE 



Week 


RESEARCH SKILLS 
Lecture I 


LIBRARY SKILLS 

Lecture II Practicum 


1 


KNCfWLEDGE 

I* Structure 

Tne Drganl2;ation of knowledge and 
Its ganesf the ? major doiaains (Humani- 
ties, Social Sciances, Sciences) and dis- 
ciplines under each; subject, methods 
evidence in the disciplines* 


APPROACHING A SUBJECT 
I. Overview 

History and purpose of Using encyclopedias to se^ 
encyclopedias; use of encyclo- range and depth of treatment of 
pedia indexes; relative strengths subjects by different fields ♦ 
of the different encyclopedias* Comparing general and subject 

encyclopedias* 


2 


11. Methodology 

Methods by which disciplines approach 
the same problem differently in terms of 
method and evidence* 


II* Organization 4 Terminology 

Structure of subject cat a- Using subject catalog to 
log and LC Claesif icstlon; varie- find specialized dictionaries, 
ties and uses of specialized dic^ etc; comparison of different 
tionariesj glossaries, thesauri* sources* 


3 


III. Au*-hortr.ies 

The importance of personal contribu- 
tions in disciplines; the relations be- 
tween disciplines as embodied in people 
*"Jth interdisciplinary interests and 
activities. 


III, Authorities 

Biographical reference works Locating biographical In- 
and their use; relative merits of formation and identifying major 
various sources; biographical in- contributors in various disci- 
formation found through card plines* 
catalog. 


/ 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
I* Identiticatirn of Problems 


IV* Idantlflcation of Problems 


Identification of problems wiiich have 
attracted attention; methods by which a 
researcher identifies and states a problem; 
view of societal issues as problems from 
the perspective of different disciplines* 


Use of previously explained U^i^g previously sxplain^ 
sources to id*=^.ntify problems in sources to identify fields 
various fielc^* Interested in a given topic j 

selecting books on che topic J 
deducing basic questions being 
asked * 




16 17 



GATHERIHG BIWRM^HICAL INFOBMATION 



Week II. Stat^ent of ProbleM 


I- L*tror.uction to Bibliography 


Statement: of problems for research; 
5 idaotif ication of fields which might ex- 
amine the question. 


Itef inltion and types of Using the reference 
bibliography; reference sources collection & subject catalog 
which identify bibliographies; to find fields to irtiieh choses 
bibliographic citations for books* topic pertains; identifying 

Dlbiiograpnies wnlco tne iiorsry 
has on the subject* 


III. Evaluation and Interpretation of 
Sources 

Purpose and methods of judgement in 
ccmipiling a bibliography; quality and type 
of evidence piovlded by various sources . 


II, Periodical References 

Bibliographic citations for Writing out citations | 
periodical articles; arrangement of electing indexes and bib- 
indexes; various Wilson indexes for 1. -agraphias on clK)sen topic, 
subject areas* ^ 


(Evaluation and Interpretation, cent*) 

7 

Use of bibliographlei. to guide fur- 
for Libllographic selection. 


III. Newspapers ^ Ee^rt Literature 

Use of newspaper indexes and Answering specific quts- 
collections; indexes to mjor re|K>rt tions on contemporary events 
series: ERIC, HRAF, and NTIS* using the sources introduced 

in lecture* 


8 HIDTERH 


HIDTEP^ 


9 IV. Refinement of the Problem 


SOURCES OP SPECIAi- IHFOHMTIOh 
I* Government Publications 


Changes of problem definition during 
the research process; examples of problems 
from the three divisions of knovrXedge seen 
in historical perspective as they changed 
their definition with research* 


Overview of Su^c classlfica- Examining some selected 
tion; kinds of material produced by government publications; writ- 
the Rov'-^rnaenti ttonthly Catalog; lag bibliographic cltaticms with 
nrs%taf^m£^t%t ^nhlin^rinnct cAt$itinnn. CGMk^ntBi searchinR ttoithly 

Catalog for chosen topic* 


(Refinement of the Problem, cent*) 

10 Methods for modifying and clarifying 
the personal research problem based on in-- 

^ ^ *n *• 4 .•^ A ''i *^ Q ^ /3 ri 

i.orniai.xon gai.iicreu* 

o 


(Government Publications^ cont*) 

location of it^s in our collec-- locating Items identified 
tion; Non-governmental sources of in previous week; answering 
government inforsatlon* specific questions by using 

resources intrcnluced in lecture. 


— — 15 
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THE fmmsB OF smmmzim 




tfeak 

Purpose si^d ^thods of bibliograph* 
11 ical annotation; sethodology used in 
condensing and paraphrasing material. 


Structure of these types of pub* Ctooslng most appropriate 
licatioas, from general to detailed. sources to answer gives ques- 
tions; writing out bibliographic 
citations and cogent s on 
choices. 


(Process of Sxmmrizing^ cont.) 

12 

Analysis of the Purpose* organisation, 
ai^ terminology of .tracts fros each 
of the three divielx>ns of knowledge. 


Ill, Abstracts 

Differeseea between abstracts and Fiikiisg references In ^mm 
Indexes; irrang^ent and special fea- abstracts and locating the 
tures of abstracting services^ the articles; identifying abstracts 
major abstract titles* to be used with chos^ topic ♦ 


(Susmarizlng, cont*) 

13 Analysis of the student abstracts 

of articles evaluating the organlEatioHj 
content, and terminology* 


I¥, Opinions 

Sources for opinions i editorials. Finding pro and con ^1« 
colums; series of anthologies; torials on controvaraial topics* 
oi^lnions on books through Wok reviews* 


14 STATE OF THE ART 

A definition of state of the art; 
function of the rev lew i analysis of 
sample review from the divisions of 
knowledge for content and organiza- 
tion. 


STATE OF THE ART 

Publish^ state of the are eourees; 
annual revl^s; progress in..*; advances 
in.**; year's rark in.*** 


15 FINAL EXAMINATION 
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MPENDIX 



SAMPLE WOBKSE 



LIBERAL STUDIES 103 - HESEARCS m.Td PRIKTED ^tOLALS 

mi^msi-n collke 

miVEMSltt OF LOUISVIIXE S&IS 



OSIHG P.S. GOVEIL^ffiNT PUBLICATIONS 

PurjKJses: To make accessible goverssent studies on public issues. 

To practice finding government stmiiM published since 1900. 
To lears to use a two-step information retrieval nystem* 



1. Choose one of the topics listed belcw (circle the topic chosen): 

fNDliution population crime iK>rk/ leisure planning 

2* Think of three alternate subject headings (sjwonymB) for the subject; 



3. Follow these steps to find a government publication published before 1971: 

STEP 1 : Look in th'* Cumulative Subj ect Index to the !kinthlj Catalog of 
unttBd States Govemsent Publications under- the topic chosen 
(or under one of your synonyms for the topic) - 

STEP 2: Scan the publications listed ^d choc 5 several that interest you. 
Write down the complete reference nissbers* # 



STEP 3: Find the appropriate voli^e of the United States Govenment 

Publications Hsnthly Catalog for the year(s) ^ich interest you. 

ST^ 4: Look up the publication you are interested in (by page number for 
publications before 1947, by item ni^er for publications after 
1947)* 

STEP 5: Copy full infoiiaation (title, author, etc.) and call nusAer. 
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STH^ 6: Search the shelves for the publication, ' If you cmn^t find it, 

return to STEP 3 atid repeat the process for mother pabllcation. 
If 70U do £ind it, write a brief Bwmmxy of the publication belo%r: 



Bibliography entry for publication described above: 



Foii^ these steps to f i. 4 a goveriKneni: publication published after 1971 J 

STEP I: Select a volmie of the United States Govenment Publications 
ninthly Catalog date 1971 or later, 

STEP 2: Check the subject index (at the back of the volume) for your 
topic* 

STEP 3: Scan the publications listed and choose one that interests you. 
If none are listed, return to STEP 1 and choose a different 
catalog. Write down the reference number ♦ 



STEP 4: I^ok up the publication in the front part of the same volume by 
Itmik n\jssber* Copy full information and call number. 



STEP 5. Look up the publication by title in the author-title caid catalog 
of government publications to determine whether or not it is in 
the library's collection* If the answer is "so" return to STEP 1* 

ST^ 6: Look for the publication cn the shelves. If -it's not there^ 
return to STEP 1. If you find it, briefly su^arize i4iat it 
contains* 
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tIBEHM, STUDIES 103 RESEARCH WITH PRINTED HATERULS 
WimSXTY COLLEGE 

13BI7ERSITY OF U)UISVILLE - HAKE 



csi!iG n.s, (mmmmr census dajEA 

Purposes: To becmae familiar with the range of infonnation contained in United 
.States census reports. 
To practice interpreting information presented in tabular form. 
To understand how draographical data is collected and presented* 



1. Choose any one of the United States: 

2. Obtain the appropriate volumes of the 1970 census for the state you chose 
in^#l from the Government Publications Room, 

3. Write the appropriate Information necessary for citing facts from this 
source^ — title, publisher, etc. (£*e. write a suggested citation form): 



4. Define, in your own words, SHSA or Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
(see Appendix A of your stat 's census report): 



5. Study the state map on page 6, How many SMSA*s are in your state? 



List below the- names of each of the, SHSA^s, and name those cities of 
100,000 or more in each SHSA: 

Names of SHSA's Sames of cities of K)0,000 or gsore 



6. Study the graphs on pages 4-5. 

A. According to the 1970 census, how many people is your state live 
within SMSA's? 

According to the 1960 census, how many people in your state lived 
within Smk's in 1960? 
C. What was the percentage change (from 1960 to 1970) of those living 
within SHSA^s in your state? 

A* B. C. 



Indicate the total population of the state (table 1) for eadh year: 
1970 I960 1950 



Give the date and population at that time for the earliest census of your 
state: 

year J population . 



8. Indicate total male and female/populatlous in (table 20) i 

f 

sales ' fasales 



9, Study table 60. How many native-boxra inhabitants of your state speak 
English as a native langtiage? 



Other than English, which is the most cosi^n native tongue a2K>ng native 

born inhabitants of your state? . How many p^ple speak 

this language as a native tongue? 

10* According to table 83, what percentage of the population of this state has 
completed four or 2K>re years of college? 



11, What is the median family Income in this state? 

What is the median family income for those who 

have completed four years of high school? ^ ^ ^. ^ 

What is the median family Income for ttose who 

have completed four year^ of college? 

(See tables 201-202) 

\ 
% 

12» Reaci those parts of the Introduction (pp* I ff .) which explain the sizes 
samples used in preparing the census. According to this inf oration, 
which questions above will have the more accurate answers— #6 or #li? 
Explain why. 



13* Suppose you want to collect laore information on this state from government 

publications* Use the monthly indices to govensaent publications to collact 
three references to publications giving additional statistical or demographic 
information about the state published since 1962. Provide full information 
C**itle, author, call nissber, date, etc*) for each publication* 
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LIBERAL STUDIES 103 - RESEARCH WITH PRINTED MATERIALS 
DNiyERSITt COLLEGE \ 

UNIVERSITY OF L0UISVILL^^ NAME 



I^b Exercise 2; 



USING THE SUBJECT CATALOGUE TO FIND 
INTEODUCTORY WORKS IN A DISCIPLINE 



Purposes: To learn to locate an introductory work in a specific discipline* 
To Jeam to find, books in the open stacks by call number, 
To Identify the^sic scope of questions treated in a book* 



2. 



5* 



6. 



Choose a discipline: 



In the subject catalogue, find the main (first) heading for the discipline 
you have chosen* (For example, for the discipline art, the main heading is 
"art"; for sociology , the heading is "sociology*") 

Look through the cards following the main heading, and locate three books 
that are introductions to the discipline* (Most introductory books will have 
one or more of the following in its title: 

(incepts in/of primer organization 

textbook fundamentals , nature: of 

study of elements of principles of 

guide to the meaning of 

inquiry introduction 

lessons of general 



manual 
fimction of 



nature of 
imderstanding 
foundations 
story of 
basic 



Many introductory books have simply the name of the discipline as their title 
(e-g. Sociology , College Physics , etc.) 

Write down call numbers for three introductory books: 



WATCH CXmil Copy down only Library of Congress call numbers (see Library 
Handbook , p, 13). These numbers indicate books .found in the open stack area 
on the lower level of the University Library* 

IgiK>re cards that refer you to another library or specialized collection. These 
ca:ds have "Spaed School," "Music Library," etc. printed in the left margin. . 

Locate the books by their call nisnbers downstairs in the open stanks. Skim 
through the books and choos' one whicn you feel iE«5uld be a good introductory 
survey of the discipline* 

Check the book out at the main desk, and fill in the bibliographical informa- 
tion below: 



Author/ editor :^ 
Title: 



Publisher : 
Date: 



Place of publication: 



Hand In this sheet before you leave the library* 

fill out Page 2 and hand it in at ".he beginning of the next laboratory period. 
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LIBERAL STUDIES 103 - RESEARCH WITH PRINTED MATERIALS 
DNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
ONIVERSITY OF LOUISVIIiE 



Lab Exercise 2: 



USING THE SUBJECT CATALOGUE TO FIND 
INTRODUCTORY WORKS IN A DISCIPLINE 



Discipline_ 



Author/editor: 



Title^ 
Date 



Publisher 



Place of Publication 



Read the preface , introduction , forward , or first chapter of the book. State 
in no CMDre than three sentences why the author wrote the book. 



Formulate one broad major question that the book attempts to answer* 



Formulate five more specific questions which the book attempts to answer in 
order to answer the major question. 



B* 



C. 



■ \ 

(One means of discovering the #ote specific questions answered in the book 
is to review the table of contents and examine the chapter headings. Each 
chapter heading may suggest a question answerad in chat chapter.) 
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LIBMAL STDDIBS 103 - RESEAEOi WIIB PEIOTH) MAIEEIALS 
DNIVERSIXI COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF LCHJISVILLE MAKE 



LABOBATORY EXERCISE 3: USIHG AUTHOR-TITLE 

LAED CATALOGUE 

Purposes: To lean^ to locate books by using the author-title card catalogue. 
To becom* familiar with the various library collections* 
To id^tify books by discipline. 



!• Use the author title card catalogue to coszplete the information (which would 
help you locate the book in the collections of the library) for each of the 
following: 



AUTHOR (or editor) 


tITLS 


CALL NUMBER 








Charles Barry 






Harold Zyskiad 








Animal Tales: An Anthology 
of Animal Literature of all 
Countries 






The Origins of the Modem Jew: 
Jewish Identity and European 
Culture in Geinnany, 1749-1824. 




Jules Hichelet 


The HirH 




David Roy Davie s and 
G. S. Tune 


Himan Vigilance Performance 




Jan Aleksander Piasecki 


The Origin of the Universe 
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LIBERAL STODIEH 103 - RESEAECE WITH PRINTED MATERIALS 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

UNIVERSITY OF UHJISVILLE HAHE 



LABORATORY EXmCI.^U 3: USIHG THE AUTHOR-Tir^E CARD 

CATAI^UE, PAGE 2 



Step It Look up each hnok belcw in the author-title card catalogue, and write 
its call uusber in the space provided. 

Step 2: Locate the books in the stacks. 

Step 3: Locate the position of the book on the ^stack map' (put the itesa number 
in a circle at the appropriate position on the isap)* 

Step 4: List the discipline to which the book belongs (look at the list of 
disciplines found at the ei^ of each bank of shelves) , 



ITEM NO. 


AUTHOR 


TITLE 


CALL NO* 


DISCIPLINE 


1 


Karel Capek 
j 


Money and other 
Stories, 1970 






2 


B^BKOn F* Adams 


The Rampaging Herd: 
A Bibliography of 
Books and Pamphlets 
on and Events in 
the Cattle Industry, 
1959. 








Richard von 
Krafft'-Ebing 


Fsychopathi3 Sexualis: 
A Hedlco-Forensic 
; Sttidy, 1965 






4 


Wanda Com 


The Art of Andrew 
Wyeth, 1973. 






5 


Si^und Freud 
(edited by 
Nax^or Foror 
and Frank 
Gayi^r) 


Dictionary of 

Psychoanalysis, 

1950 
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LIBESAL STUDIES 103 - RESEAECH WITH PSIKtED MATERIALS 
UHI?EESITI COLLEGE 
OHI¥EESIT¥ OF LC'TISVILLE 

mm 

Library Skills 9% Using periodicals to investigate 

a topic* 

Purposes: To practice using the Reader's Guidi^ to fimi periodicals* 

To discover the scope atui depth of popular p^iodlcals in their 
treatmeat of a subject* 

To gather evUence useful is ansverisg a couples question, 

la this project you will use the toader ^s Guide to locate evidence in popular 
periodicals which may help you investigate the question "Under mmt circt^atances 
does learning take place ^st effectively?^' 

This is a broad question, and can be broken down into waller questions which 
May help you to accumulate evid^ce. Samm sailer questions — there are many 
others — ^might be: 

What are the ch^xacteristlcs of a good teacher? 

What are the characteristics of a gCK>d student? 

Do m^hanical teaching aids foster lemming? 

ilhat are the best settods for teaching a specific subject? 

Eov do gradii^ systems affect education? 

You can probably think of other, better questions than these which might help you 
in investigating the main question* (You can use one of the above questions,) 

1. Write a question ijhich ^uld be helpful xn gathering evidence which %^uld 
help you answer the main question: 



2. Use the Reader's Guide to loca_a references to material written in the last 
ten years which sight help you answer your question, A^ong the subject 
headings you i:iight check are the following: 

teaching teachers studasts ^ucatlon 
college learning study p^iagog^ 

Tnese are only soa^ of the h**adings umier which you sight find information; 
your question irill probably suggest other headings. 

As you find references to useful materials is the Reader *s Guide, copy the 
complete references in the chart on the second sheet, 

Th^ look up the full oase of the periodical referrrf to in the list of 
abbreviations tn the front of the volime, and cony it in the appropriate 
colimn on the chart. 

3. How check to see Aether or not the library has the periodicals on the chart 
by checking the U of L Magazines & Periodicals Complete Holdings list* If the 
library has the peric^ical, copy the call number on the chart; if the librar>' 
does not have the peric^ical, put an *X* in the space for CAH NIMBO* 



4. After have located refer eaces for at least three sources that the 
library does have, go to the stacks and find the pertodicals* Wiea yo^i 
do fi^ th^, write *YES* in the FOUKD? colum on the chart; if yon cannot 
fisd the pericNiicaij write *N0* and any co^^ts explaining what the probl^ 
vas (for sample, "volime 22 was missing*'). 

5. Fisally^ after have fecund at least three articles, write a short BIBLIO- 
GMFBIQAL EmRY for each, giving auttor, title of article, a^e of periodical, 
voltsie, date, pages, and a brief one or two sentence si^mary of the article's 
content, tour BIBLIOGHAFHY slK>uld take the follmrtng fora: 

Jolm S. Hill, "Why Stt^ents Fazl," Time (Septraber 12, 1967) Vol, 50, pp. 87-89. 

Mill cities statistics to show that stiM^ts faH is college 
because of poor stimy habits* His eviii^ce is bas^ upon a 
etudy of college studmts at Harvard during 1966* 
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LBST 103 



SESEAICH mrd PRINTED mTMIALS 
SEARCH LIST FOR PmODICALS 



leader GuWa reference 
(copy complete reference) 


Full same of 
magazine 


Call Huisber 




















■ 










- 
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